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FOREWORD 

The  author  of  this  study  has  been  actively  associated 
with  the  parole  system  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  more 
than  ten  years.    Long  affiliation  with  a  system  and  those 
who  administer  it  naturally  results  in  some  familiarity  with 
it. 

Almost  daily  contact  with  persons  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  parole  in  Rhode  Island  has  been,  as  might  be 
expected,  of  singular  advantage  in  making  this  study.  The 
opportunity  for  observation  over  an  extensive  period  of  time 
has  been  of  inestimable  value.     The  accessibility  of  certain 
data  and  its  presentation  in  the  following  pages  has  been 
made  possible  as  a  result  of  these  favorable  circumstances. 
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INTRODUCTION 
1.  The  Nature  of  Parole 

Over  a  long  period  of  time  parole  has  been  the  target 
of  bitter  criticism  and  zealous  defense.    As  a  result  of  con- 
troversy the  subject  has  been  brought  to  public  attention. 
This  may  prove  to  be  a  favorable  sign  because  growth  and  im- 
provement have  often  come  about  after  controversy  over  other 
matters  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirability 
for  the  development  and  refinement  of  parole. 

The  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures 
defines  parole  as  a  "form  of  release  granted  after  a  prisoner 
has  served  a  portion  of  his  sentence  in  a  penal  institution... 
an  administrative  act  of  the  executive  or  an  executive  agen- 
cy."1   The  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  American  Parole 
Association  in  1933  defines  and  differentiates  parole  as  a 
means  of  social  control  as  follows: 

In  a  formal  or  legal  sense,  parole  is  conditional 
release  from  a  correctional  or  penal  institution  under 
supervision.     Properly  conceived  and  administered,  it  is 
not  a  form  of  clemency  or  leniency;  it  is  not  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  shortening  an  offender's  term;  it  is 
not  giving  an  offender  a  reward  for  being  a  good  pris- 
oner.    Fundamentally,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  an  of- 
fender may  be  released  from  an  institution.     He  may  be 
completely  and  finally  discharged,  with  no  subsequent 
supervision,  or  he  may  be  conditionally  released,  under 
supervision,  the  competent  body  retaining  the  authority 
to  return  him  to  the  institution  if  he  violates  the  con- 
ditions of  his  release  or  commits  additional  crimes.  We 


1  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole/'  p.  1. 
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believe  that  the  second  of  these  affords  a  fuller  measure 
of  protection  to  society.    Parole  is  a  carefully  consid- 
ered part  of  the  whole  process  of  treatment  begun  when 
the  offender  enters  the  institution  or  earlier.     It  is 
an  extension  of  the  authority  and  effort  of  the  State 
beyond  the  doors  of  the  institution  and  beyond  the  time 
of  institutional  residence.    A  period  spent  on  parole  is 
a  period  of  supervision  and  readjustment  from  the  extra- 
ordinary and  artificial  life  of  the  institution  to  nor- 
mal life  in  the  community.     In  this  view,  parole  is  not 
based  primarily  upon  consideration  for  the  offender;  it 
is  based  primarily  upon  protection  of  society,  seeking 
that  protection  through  the  readjustment  and  welfare  of 
the  person  who  has  broken  laws.     To  this  end,  it  uses 
and  coordinates  all  the  resources  of  the  community,  and 
aims  at  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  reduction  of  re- 
cidivism. 

In  the  interests  of  clarity,  the  distinction  be- 
tween probation  and  parole  may  again  be  pointed  out. 
Probation  is  a  form  of  supervision,  in  the  community, 
applied  by  the  courts  in  the  place  of  sentences  to  in- 
stitutions; parole  is  applied  to  persons  who  have  al- 
ready served  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences,  in  in- 
stitutions .2 

2.  Parole  Origins 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  first  used  the  word  "parole" 
in  connection  with  conditional  release.     In  a  letter  written 
to  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  in  1846  he  said:  "I 
believe  there  are  many  who  might  be  so  trained  as  to  be  left 
upon  their  parole  during  the  last  period  of  their  imprison- 
ment with  safety. "3    The  word  is  derived  from  the  French 
parole ,  and  implies  "word  of  honor,"  parole  d'honneur.4 


2  Proceedings  of  American  Prison  Association,  1955, 

p.  558. 

5  Philip  Klein,  Prison  Methods  in  New  York  State,  p.  417. 

4  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,   "Parole/'  p.  5. 
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Parole  is  a  part  of  the  reformatory  idea  and  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  nineteenth  century  criminology  in  which 
reformation  began  to  replace  punishment.    The  reformatory 
idea  is  here  used  in  the  institutional  sense.    Actually  the 
idea  of  reforming  offenders  goes  back  to  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  even  beyond  to  the  ancient  Hindu  books  of  law,  pre- 
ceding Plato  by  many  centuries. 5 

Churchmen  were  among  the  first  advocates  of  reformation 
after  the  Middle  Ages.    Notable  were  Mabillon,  the  Benedic- 
tine Monk,  Abbe  of  Saint-Germain  in  Paris;  and  Pope  Clement 
XI.    The  final  change  from  punishment  to  reformation  came 
about  with  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.    Mirabeau  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
movement  at  that  time.^ 

In  1847  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  the  French  pioneer, 
published  an  essay  in  which  he  discussed  the  pardoning  power, 
conditional  liberation,  aid  to  discharged  prisoners,  and  re- 
habilitation.   In  1864  he  wrote: 

Whenever  you  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  your 
genuine  reformation,  you  will  be  tested,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  ticket  of  leave;  thus  the  opportunity  to  abridge 
the  term  of  your  imprisonment  is  placed  in  your  hands.'' 

5  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole, Y'  p.  5. 

6  Ibid. 

7  F.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and  Reformation,  p.  219. 
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3 .  Parole  Development  in  America 

Although  the  fullest  present-day  development  of  parole 
is  found  in  America  its  foundations  were  laid  in  Europe  by 
Montesinos,  a  Spaniard;  Obermaier,  a  German;  Maconochie  in 
Australia;  and  Croft on  in  Ireland.    Maconochie  and  Croft on 
had  the  most  pronounced  influence  in  this  country  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  evidence  that  their  experiments  are 
more  closely  related  to  present-day  parole  than  are  the  early 
administrative  devices  used  in  this  country. 8 

The  work  of  Crofton  in  Ireland  definitely  demonstrated 
that  the  system  of  conditional  liberation  was  valuable  to  pro- 
tect society  and  to  rehabilitate  criminals,  providing  there 
was  effective  preparation  and  thorough  supervision .9 

Parole  was  actually  realized  in  this  country  with  the 
opening  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  in  1876  in  New  York.  Zeb- 
ulon  Brockway,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  and  Franklin  Sanborn  were 
leading  figures  in  bringing  about  this  new  type  of  institu- 
tion. Persons  released  from  incarceration  remained  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  institution  for  an  additional  six  months.10 
4.  The  Extension  of  Parole  in  America 

Parole  legislation  has  spread  rapidly  in  this  country 
and  at  this  time  all  States  but  Mississippi,  which  has  a 

8  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

9  H.  E.  Barnes  &  N.  K.  Teeters,  New  Horizons  in  Criminology,  p.  820. 
10  See  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Fifty  Years  of  Prison  Service. 
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board  of  pardons  to  make  recommendations  on  clemency  applica- 
tions, have  parole  laws.     The  parole  practice  in  most  States 
has  not  attained  the  ideal.     There  are  jurisdictions  where 
the  type  of  release  cannot  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  be 
called  parole.     Efficient  and  effective  parole  costs  consid- 
erably less  than  institutional  treatment,  but  the  cry  of 
economy  is  always  raised  when  attempts  are  made  to  inaugurate 
a  system  of  parole  worthy  of  the  name.     Just  so  long  as  such 
conditions  obtain,  parole  will  be  hamstrung,  and  the  public 
will  question  it.    Yet,  in  spite  of  these  shortcomings  in  pa- 
role administration,  there  are  results  which  are  satisfying 
to  even  the  loudest  critic.     Parole  advocates  can  truthful- 
ly insist  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  parole  per  se  but 
only  with  its  administration i*l 

Of fenders  come  out  of  institutions  upon  parole,  which 
means  supervision  and  assistance,  or  they  receive  outright 
releases,  which  is  tantamount  to  telling  them,   "Go,  our  in- 
terest in  you  is  finished."    It  is  not  difficult  for  anyone 
to  determine  under  which  system  persons  are  most  likely  to 
be  good  neighbors  to  the  rest  of  us. 

11  Barnes  and  Teeters,  op.  cit.,  p.  829. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  PRESENT  STUDY 

If  there  existed  an  exact  method  for  the  measurement 
of  parole  systems  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make 
a  study  such  as  this.    Unfortunately  there  is  no  clear-cut 
procedure.    Thus  it  is  possible  only  to  explain  to  the  extent 
that  we  think  we  understand.     It  is  generally  acknowledged  by 
those  recognized  as  experts  that  a  satisfactory  system  of  pa- 
role is  marked  by  very  definite  characteristics.  Systems 
wherein  these  characteristics  are  absent  do  not  function  ef- 
fectively.   Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  although  in  measuring 
parole,  there  is  no  scale  from  a  zero  point  upwards,  there 
are  minimum  standards  below  which  a  parole  system  cannot  fall 
if  it  is  to  render  public  service.     By  a  cautious  process  of 
study  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which,  if 
not  precise,  should  be  indicative. 

1.  Purpose  and  Scope 

In  the  light  of  standards  which  have  resulted  from  the 
deliberations  of  authorities  in  the  fields  of  criminology  and 
penal  philosophy,  this  study  attempts  to  portray  and  evaluate 
the  system  of  parole  release  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Good  parole  practice  is  made  up  of  three  fundamental 
processes:    preparation,  selection,  and  supervision.  The 
phases  of  selection  and  supervision  receive  the  emphasis 
throughout  the  study.    The  preparatory  process  is  the  insti- 
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tutional  aspect  of  any  parole  system.     Penal  and  correctional 
institutions  are  in  a  sphere  wherein  problems  abound.  Thus 
preparation  for  parole  is  a  phase  replete  with  ramifications; 
and  a  study,  if  it  is  to  be  of  even  little  value,  would  call 
for  exact  and  thorough  probing  in  the  area  of  administration 
of  penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

Rhode  Island  for  the  past  ten  years  has  made  effort  to 
develop  and  strengthen  the  factors  of  selection  and  super- 
vision in  its  parole  program.     An  evaluation  of  their  status 
is  the  primary  object  of  this  study. 

2.  The  Method  of  the  Study 

Any  determination  which  possesses  validity  must  be 
based  on  valid  data.     Consequently  the  fundamental  object  of 
this  study  is  fact  finding  in  the  first  instance,  followed  by 
an  evaluation  or  measurement. 

The  General  and  Public  Laws  of  the  State  have  been 
fully  searched.     Frequent  contact  has  been  maintained  with 
officials  concerned  with  parole.     Annual  reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  the  State  Division  of  Probation 
and  Parole,  and  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  have 
been  utilized.     Case  studies  and  related  material  in  the  files 
of  the  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole  have  been  examined 
at  length. 

Evaluation  has  been  based  for  the  most  part  on  the 
principles  enunciated  by  the  Attorney  General's  Survey  of 
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Release  Procedures,  The  National  Parole  Conference  of  1939, 
and  the  views  of  recognized  experts. 

For  parole  fully  to  achieve  its  purpose  ten  standards 
were  drawn  up  at  the  National  Parole  Conference  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  1939. 

1)  The  paroling  authority  should  be  impartial,  non- 
political,  professionally  competent,  and  able  to  give  the 
time  necessary  for  full  consideration  of  each  case; 

2)  The  sentencing  and  parole  laws  should  endow  the 
paroling  authority  with  broad  discretion  in  determining 
the  time  and  conditions  of  release; 

3)  The  paroling  authority  should  have  complete  and 
reliable  information  concerning  the  prisoner,  his  back- 
ground, and  the  situation  which  will  confront  him  on  his 
release; 

4)  The  parole  program  of  treatment  and  training 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of  criminal  justice; 

5)  The  period  of  imprisonment  should  be  used  to 
prepare  the  individual  vocationally,  physically,  mental- 
ly, and  spiritually  for  return  to  society; 

6)  The  community  through  its  social  agencies, 
public  and  private,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  parole 
service  should  accept  the  responsibility  for  improving 
home  and  neighborhood  conditions  in  preparation  for  the 
prisoner's  release; 

7)  The  paroled  offender  should  be  carefully  super- 
vised and  promptly  reimprisoned  or  otherwise  disciplined 
if  he  does  not  demonstrate  capacity  and  willingness  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  of  a  law-abiding  citizen; 

8)  The  supervision  of  the  paroled  offender  should 
be  exercised  by  qualified  persons  trained  and  experienced 
in  the  task  of  guiding  social  readjustment; 

9)  The  State  should  provide  adequate  financial  sup- 
port for  a  parole  system,  including  sufficient  personnel 
selected  and  retained  in  office  upon  the  basis  of  merit; 
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10)  The  public  should  recognize  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  paroled  offender  a  fair  opportunity  to  earn 
an  honest  living  and  maintain  self-respect  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  truly  rehabilitated  and  the  public  ade- 
quately protected. IS 

Ralph  G.  Wales  has  said,  "No  better  yardstick  than  the 

above  could  be  provided  any  state  anxious  to  measure  and  better 

its  standards  and  performance  in  the  field  of  parole."^ 

12  Proceedings  of  the  National  Parole  Conference, 

p.  120. 

13  Ralph  G.  Wales,  Delinquency  and  Grime  Treatment  in 
Nevada,  p.  58. 

CHAPTER  II 
THE  PAROLE  STATUTE 

The  character  of  any  parole  system  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  statutory  basis  upon  which  it  operates.     It  is 
very  true  that  good  administration  can  overcome  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree  weaknesses  in  a  parole  law.     It  is  equally  true 
that  excellent  parole  laws  do  not  predetermine  an  excellent 
parole  system.     On  the  whole,  however,  good  parole  laws  are  the 
only  sound  foundation  for  successful  parole  administration. 
1.  Parole  Development  in  Rhode  Island 

The  Rhode  Island  statutes  contained  not  even  a  semblance 
of  parole  up  to  the  year  1896.    At  that  time  an  habitual  crim- 
inal act  was  passed  and  thereby  the  principle  of  conditional 
release  was  introduced  to  the  laws  of  the  State.    Though  its 
use  was  limited  to  but  one  type  of  criminal  offense  and  in 
that  respect  its  application  was  confined  to  narrow  limits, 
the  important  implication  is  that  this  was  the  beginning. 
The  act  granted  the  Governor  the  authority  to  release  on 
parole  any  person  serving  a  sentence  as  an  habitual  crimin- 
al when  it  appeared  to  him  that  reformation  had  occurred. ^ 
Parole,  which  at  that  time  was  nothing  more  than  a  shortening 
of  the  prison  term,  failed  of  further  growth  until  1904.  Up 
to  that  year  all  other  prisoners  were  required  to  serve  out 

1  R.I.  Public  Laws,  1896,  Ch.  336;  R.I.  General  Laws, 
(1909)  Ch.  354. 


their  full  terms  in  the  institutions  less  time  allowed  under 
the  good- time  law.2 

The  Board  of  State  Charities  and  Corrections  received 
authority  from  the  legislature  in  1904  to  grant  releases  on 
parole  to  inmates  of  the  State  workhouse  and  house  of  eorrec- 
tion*3  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  limitations  as  the 
Board  should  subscribe. 4    This  step  represented  noteworthy 
progress  in  so  far  as  the  theory  of  parole  is  concerned  though 
as  a  matter  of  actual  practice  it  was  not  conceived  as  an 
attempt  "to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  closely  ordered  life 
within  the  prison  walls  and  the  freedom  of  normal  community 
living."5 

In  1915  a  State  parole  law  was  passed.    Actually  this 
marked  the  initial  appearance  of  parole,  as  such,  on  the  statute 
books.    The  previous  laws  relating  to  institutional  release, 
conditional  or  otherwise,  were  not  parole  laws,  evidently 
were  not  considered  to  be  and,  of  course,  in  the  modern  concept 

2  R*I-  Public  Laws,  1877,  sec.  30. 

3  The  State  workhouse  and  house  of  correction  was 
abolished  in  1922.  It  was  provided  that  where  references  were 
made  to  it  in  the  laws,  unless  the  subject  matter  or  context 
otherwise  required,  they  were  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  the 
"jail  in  the  county  of  Providence."  R.I.  Public  Laws,  1922,  Ch. 
2230,  sec.  18;  R.I.  General  Laws  (1925)  Ch.  415,  art.  Ill,    sec.  6. 

4  R.I.  Public  Laws,  1904,  Ch.  1141;  R.I.  General  Laws, 
(1909)  Ch.  360,  sec.  10. 


5  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 


Vol.  IV,  "Parole,"  p.  4 
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they  were  not.    The  new  law  provided  for  a  board  of  five  mem- 
bers.   This  board  was  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  agent  of 
State  charities  and  corrections,  and  three  other  citizens 
appointed  by  the  Governor.     It  was  endowed  with  the  authority 
to  grant  releases  on  parole  to  convicts  sentenced  to  the  State 
prison,  or  to  a  county  jail  for  a  term  of  more  than  six  months.6 
The  basis  of  the  parole  law  at  the  present  time  is  the  law  of 
1915  and  the  authority  of  the  present  Board  of  Parole'5'  is  still 
limited  to  those  sentenced  to  the  State  prison,  or  to  a  county 
jail  for  a  term  of  more  than  six  months. 

Offenders  whose  sentences  were  for  terms  of  six  months 
or  less  were  not  eligible  for  parole  release  under  the  parole 
law.     This  condition  prevailed  until  1926.    At  that  time  the 
legislature  granted  to  the  public  welfare  commission  author- 
ity to  discharge  from  confinement  under  parole  conditions 
persons  in  any  State  institution  or  in  a  county  jail  because 
of  conviction  of  specified  offenses^  if  such  persons  were  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 9 


6  R.I.  Public  Laws,  1915,  Ch.  1186;  R.I.  General  Laws, 
(1923)  Ch.  414. 

7  The  present  Board  of  Parole  is  referred  to  as  the 
State  Parole  Board,  the  Governor1 s  Board,  or  the  Executive 
Board. 

8  R.I.  General  Laws,  (1925)  Ch.  399,  sec.  24. 
( offenses ) . 

9  R.I.  Public  Laws,  1926,  Ch.  863. 


In  1935  the  government  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
underwent  a  reorganization  and  the  Board  of  Parole  was  located 
within  the  State  Division  of  Parole,  a  division  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department  of  the  government.^ 

At  this  same  time  the  duties  of  the  then  existing  public 
welfare  commission  were  delegated  to  the  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  and  parole  functions  previously  exercised  by  that  com- 
mission were  assigned  to  a  three  man  board  within  the  Welfare 
Department . H    This  board  was  comprised  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  two  of  his  aides,  the  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Jails  and  Reformatories  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Probation  and  Criminal  Statistics.12    In  1939 
the  law  was  again  changed  so  that  the  parole  function  within 
the  Welfare  Department  was  transferred  to  a  board  of  three 
citizens  of  the  State,  appointed  by  the  Director  of  Social 
Welfare  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  one  of  whom  is 
required  to  be  a  member  of  the  Welfare  Department .13 

In  Rhode  Island  parole  supervision  was  for  a  great  many 
years  a  State  prison  function  and  was  carried  on  by  a  single 
parole  officer  under  the  direction  of  the  warden.    The  average 

10  Ibid.,  1935,  Ch.  2188  and  Ch.  2250,  sees.  17,  50,  150. 

11  This  board  is  referred  to  as  the  Welfare  Board  of 
Parole  and  as  the  Reformatory  Board  of  Parole. 

12  R.I.  General  Laws,  (1938)  Ch.  63,  sec.  17. 

13  Public  Laws,  1939,  Ch.  679,  sec.  85. 
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case  load  was  in  the  vicinity  of  300.     It  was  not  possible 
under  these  conditions  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  case 
work  nor  was  it  reasonable  to  hope  that  rehabilitation  could 
be  aided.    The  lone  parole  officer  made  reports  directly  to 
the  warden  if  any  of  his  charges  became  involved  in  further 
difficulty  with  the  law  and,  in  turn,  the  warden  made  a  report 
to  the  parole  board.     It  is  readily  apparent  on  its  face  that 
an  arrangement  of  this  sort  was  nothing  more  than  an  empty 
gesture  and  amounted  to  almost  nothing  in  so  far  as  protec- 
tion of  the  public  was  concerned.     On  July  1,  1932,  this  sit- 
uation was  done  away  with  and  the  administration  of  the  parole 
service  was  combined  with  the  probation  service  of  the  Stated 
Probation  and  parole  counselors  are  responsible  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Probation  and  Parole,  who  is  in  turn  responsible 
to  the  Director  of  Social  Welfare.15 

2 .  The  Parole  Boards 
Parole  development  in  the  State  has  been  such  that 
there  are  two  separate  boards  exercising  the  authority  to 
grant  releases  on  parole  at  the  present  time.    Their  respective 
areas  of  control  are  clearly  defined  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  clear-cut  reason  for  this  dual  arrangement.     Prison  cases 
are  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Pa- 
role.   Reformatory  cases  are  in  a  similar  position  in  respect 

14  R.I .  Public  Laws, 1932,  Gh.  1930,  sec.  2. 

15  Ibid.,  1935,  Ch.  2250,  sees.  2,  6,  56. 
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to  the  Welfare  Board  of  Parole.    The  six  months  sentence  to 
the  county  jails  is  the  point  where  jurisdiction  of  the  Boards 
is  separated.     Sentences  over  six  months  are  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  State  Board.    All  other  jail  sentences  are  the 
"business  of  the  Welfare  Board. 

In  an  address  "before  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Probation  Association  in  1939  David  Dressier  pointed 
out  that  "centralization  of  the  paroling  function  of  all  sim- 
ilar institutions  is  desirable  I'-*- 6    A  uniform  parole  policy 
within  a  given  jurisdiction  is  vitally  important.  Unless 
there  is  but  one  parole  board  with  authority  to  grant  releases 
on  parole  from  all  of  the  state  penal  and  correctional  insti- 
tutions for  adults  within  a  state  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
that  uniformity  can  be  attained. ^ 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has  asserted, 
"For  greatest  responsibility,  efficiency,  and  coordination 
all  of  the  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  superiority  of  a 
central  parole-granting  agency..."-^ 

In  twenty-six  States,  New  York  City,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  the  Federal  parole  system,  parole  is  granted 

16  See  Yearbook  of  the  National  Probation  Association, 
1959,  p.  283. 

17  Proceedings  of  the  National  Parole  Conference, 
1939,  p.  113. 

18  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole, "  p.  75. 
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solely  by  a  central  board. ^ 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Parole  includes  the 
Governor  and  the  Attorney  General  among  its  five  members.  The 
presence  of  these  officials  on  the  parole  board  is  not  in  line 
with  what  is  considered  as  good  practice.     Parole  power  should 
not  be  vested  in  one  who  is  not  chosen  because  of  particular 
qualifications  for  the  task.    Ability  with  respect  to  peno- 
logical problems  is  important.    Furthermore,  the  Governor  of 
any  State  is  charged  with  many  and  varied  duties  and  parole 
matters  are  not  likely  to  receive  the  attention  they  require. 
The  fact  that  the  Governor  is  a  political  officer  may  place 
his  decisions  in  parole  cases  under  public  suspicion  on  some 
occasions. 20    The  Attorney  General,  as  the  State's  prosecuting 
officer,  is  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Governor. 

The  report  made  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  study  the  probation  and  parole 

system  of  that  State  included  the  following: 

It  is  essential  that  the  parole  system  be  shielded 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  baneful  effects  of 
political  and  other  subversive  influences.     Every  witness 
who  appeared  before  the  commission,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, emphasized  this  as  the  most  important  safeguard 
for  the  efficient  administration  of  parole.  The  commission 
fully  concurs  in  this  judgment,  and  therefore  has  also 
incorporated  in  the  act  herewith  submitted  a  stringent 
prohibition  of  political  activity .. .21 


19  Ibid. ,  p.  75. 

20  Ibid. ,  p.  47. 

21  Quoted  in  LaRoe,  Parole  With  Honor,  p.  74. 
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The  three  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  serve  for 
no  definite  period  of  time  but  merely  "at  the  pleasure"  of  the 
Governor.22    The  wisdom  of  this  practice  is  doubtful.    The  At- 
torney General  has  stated:     "The  advisability  of  the  practice 
of  appointing  parole  board  members  for  a  term  equivalent  to 
the  term  served  by  the  Governor  is  questionable . "23    The  Na- 
tional Parole  Conference  concluded:  "The  terms  of  office  should 
be  relatively  long  and  so  staggered  that  the  majority  of  mem- 
bers at  any  time  will  be  experienced  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties."24 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Board  of  Parole  is  a  part-time 
board.     The  State  does  not  have  a  large  institutional  popula- 
tion, as  compared  with  many  other  States,  and  the  number  of 
cases  handled  by  the  Board  in  the  course  of  a  year  is  not 
large.    Thus  the  Board  should  be  able  to  devote  ample  time  to 
its  duties  without  difficulty. 

It  has  been  declared  authoritatively  that  there  are 
jurisdictions  in  which  a  full-time  parole  board  would  not  be 
practicable.    Where  local  conditions  do  not  warrant  a  full-time 
board,  part-time  boards  whose  members  give  sufficient  time  to 
their  board  duties  are  considered  as  satisfactory .25 

22  R.I.  General  Laws,  (1958)  Ch.  617,  sec.  1. 

23  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole,"  p.  62. 

24  Proceedings  of  the  National  Parole  Conference,  p.  113. 

25  IbjL£. ,  p.  113. 
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The  Rhode  Island  law  requires  no  qualifications  of  any 
kind  of  those  appointed  to  the  State  Board  of  Parole.     This  is 
contrary  to  authoritative  opinion  that  parole  is  a  specialized 
field  which  demands  satisfactory  training  and  sufficient  ex- 
perience.   As  to  qualifications  of  members  of  the  Welfare 
Board  of  Parole,  the  law  states  that  they  "shall  be  chosen  with 
due  regard  to  their  knowledge  of  social  or  welfare  problems. "26 
The  viewpoint  of  the  Survey  of  Release  Procedures  is  expressed 
in  the  following  words : 

It  is  probably  an  apt  description  of  many  parole 
board  members  to  say  that  they  are  honest  and  respected 
but  without  qualification  for  their  work.    It  is  plain 
that  they  have  not  been  selected,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, because  of  their  ability  to  give  proper  con- 
sideration to  penological  and  correctional  problems. 
This  condition  more  than  anything  else  is  responsible 
for  the  charge  that  the  administration  of  parole  has 
broken  down  in  many  States.     It  also  lends  credence  to 
the  statement  that  the  failures  of  parole  boards  have 
been  due  not  to  corruption  but  rather  to  lack  of  abili- 
ty to  cope  with  the  problems  peculiar  to  parole. 2? 

It  is  fundamental  that  members  of  parole  boards  should 
be  selected  primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  integrity  and  com- 
petence to  deal  with  human  and  social  problems  and  not  with 
reference  to  their  political  connections .28 

The  compensation  of  board  members  not  already  in  the 
employ  of  the  State  is  $1000  per  year  and  expenses.    This  sal- 


26  R.I.  Public  Laws,  1959,  Ch.  679,  sec.  85. 

27  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,   "Parole,"  p.  60. 

28  Proceedings  of  the  National  Parole  Conference,  p.  113. 
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ary  applies  to  members  of  both  boards.    As  a  result  of  inves- 
tigation on  a  large  scale  the  Attorney  General's  Survey  con- 
cludes : 

If  highly  qualified  men  are  to  be  obtained  to  serve 
on  parole  boards  obviously  a  salary  must  be  paid  which  is 
consistent  with  a  high  type  of  professional  service.  What 
constitutes  an  adequate  salary  depends,  of  course,  upon 
living  conditions  in  the  State  under  consideration.  In 
the  States  having  effective  parole  systems,  the  salaries 
of  board  members  range  generally  from  $5000  upwards. 29 

Inasmuch  as  Rhode  Island  employs  a  part-time  board  the 
salary  range  mentioned  above  may  not  be  properly  applicable. 
The  reference  raises  the  point,  however,  that  if  the  salary 
scale  does  not  apply,  small  salaried  part-time  boards  may 
lack  the  qualified  professional  service  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  a  sound  parole  system. 

3.  Authority  of  Parole  Boards 

Offenses  in  Rhode  Island  are  punishable  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  definite  sentences.    There  is  no  legal  provision  for 
indeterminate  sentences. 3^    Only  eight  States  of  the  forty- 
eight  do  not  have  indeterminate  sentence  laws  and  Rhode  Island 
is  within  that  group. 31    All  sentenced  offenders  whose  parole 
is  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Parole  are  eligi- 

29  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole, 11  p.  61. 

30  Sentences  limited  only  by  proof  of  reformation. 

31  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole,"  p.  93. 


"ble  for  consideration  at  half  time.    The  Welfare  Board  of 

Parole  may  give  consideration  for  parole  at  one  third  time. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  sentence  imposed  by  the  Court  is  a 

maximum  and  the  one  half  and  one  third  time  aspect  sets  a 

minimum.    Thus  the  boards  of  parole  are  enabled  to  determine 

the  time  of  release  within  a  lower  and  upper  limit.  LaRoe 

advocates  as  a  basic  need: 

Wide  discretion  in  the  board  of  parole  as  to  the 
time  when  parole  shall  be  granted.     There  is  no  serious 
objection  to  a  minimum  sentence  which  must  be  served 
before  the  prisoner  is  eligible  for  parole,  but  the  min- 
imum should  be  a  moderate  percentage,  certainly  not  more 
than  one  third,  of  the  maximum... 

The  vote  of  the  Governor  and  two  other  members  of  the 
State  Board  are  required  to  grant  a  parole  release.     There  are 
two  exceptions  to  this  practice:  life  sentences  and  habitual 
criminal  sentences.     In  the  matter  of  parole  of  lifers  the 
law  requires  not  only  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Board  but  the  prisoner  must  serve  a  minimum  of  twenty 
years  before  he  is  eligible  for  consideration.    Any  prisoner 
serving  time  as  an  habitual  criminal  must  complete  at  least 
five  years  before  his  case  may  be  acted  upon. 33 

Prisoners  sentenced  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  parole 
law  in  1915  may  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board. 
The  Board  may  recommend  to  the  Governor  that  the  sentence  of 

32  Wilbur  LaRoe,  Jr.,  Parole  With  Honor,  p.  61. 

33  R.I.  General  Laws,  (1958)  Ch.  617,  sec.  3. 


individual  prisoners  be  made  subject  to  its  control.  The 
Governor  is  empowered  by  law  to  issue  a  conditional  pardon  in 
such  cases  after  receiving  the  approval  of  the  State  senate. 
The  condition  attached  to  the  pardon  is  that  the  offender 
during  the  remainder  of  his  term  shall  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Parole  to  the  same  extent  as  those  pa- 
rolees released  under  the  regular  procedure. 34 

A  permit  may  not  be  issued  to  a  prisoner  unless  It 
shall  appear  to  the  Board  that  the  prisoner  is  deserving  by 
reason  of  good  prison  conduct,  has  shown  a  disposition  to 
reform,  and  will  be  able  to  secure  employment  upon  release 
or  is  otherwise  provided  for  so  that  he  will  not  become  de- 
pendent upon  public  charity. 35 

In  the  discharge  of  its  duties  the  State  Board  of  Pa- 
role is  not  required  to  receive  or  consider  any  petition,  nor 
to  give  public  or  private  hearings.     It  is  authorized  to 
secure  information  upon  which  it  exercises  its  authority,  or 
upon  which  it  makes  its  findings  in  any  case,  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  it  may  consider  most  fitting  to  carry 
out  its  purpose.    The  Board  is  required  by  law  to  give  the 
Attorney  General  an  opportunity  to  submit  information  he  may 
have  relating  to  the  history  and  character  of  prisoners. 36 

34  Ibid. ,  sec .  4. 

35  Ibid. ,  sec.  3. 

36  Ibid. ,  sec.  8. 


Every  parole  permit  issued  "by  the  State  Board  of  Parole 
entitles  the  prisoner  to  whom  it  is  issued  to  be  at  liberty 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term  which  he  is  under  sentence 
to  serve,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board  may  see 
fit  in  its  discretion  to  prescribe.3*7 

By  majority  vote  of  all  of  its  members  the  Board  may 
revoke  any  parole  permit  whenever  it  appears  to  the  Board 
that  the  parolee  has  violated  any  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
of  his  permit,  or  has  during  the  period  of  his  parole  violated 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  State.38 

In  the  event  of  a  parole  violation  a  Governor's  warrant 
is  issued  authorizing  the  arrest  and  commitment  of  the  viola- 
tor to  the  county  jail  in  Providence.     He  is  detained  at  that 
institution  until  the  Board  has  an  opportunity  to  determine 
if  parole  shall  be  revoked.     If  parole  is  not  revoked  the 
parolee  may  be  released  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his 
original  permit. 39 

Whenever  a  parole  is  revoked  the  Board  must  order  such 
prisoner  to  be  returned  to  the  State  Prison  or  to  the  county 
jail  as  the  case  may  be,  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  orig- 
inal sentence.*0 

37  Ibid. ,  sec.  5. 

38  Ibid. ,  sec.  5. 

39  Ibid. 

40  Ibid. 
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A  discharge  from  parole  is  mandatory  in  Rhode  Island 
at  the  expiration  of  the  original  sentence.     The  discharge  is 
an  informal  matter.    Life  termers  who  have  been  paroled  re- 
main in  parole  custody  until  or  unless  granted  a  pardon. 41 

Those  offenders  whose  cases  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  V/elfare  Board  of  Parole  may  be  released  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  made  by  the  Board.     The  Board  may  ter- 
minate a  parole  at  any  time  and  order  the  return  of  the  parolee 
into  actual  custody. 42 

4.  Good-Time  Deductions 

Rhode  Island  has  had  a  good-time  law  since  1877  and  up 
to  the  present  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  amount  allowed. 
In  the  early  days  deductions  required  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor upon  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections and  a  report  of  the  warden. 43    This  arrangement  was 
in  effect  up  to  1922,  when  the  function  of  the  Board  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Penal  and  Charitable  Commission. 44  jn 
1935  the  reorganization  of  the  State  government  brought  about 
a  change  whereby  the  Division  of  Jails  and  Reformatories  as- 
sumed control. 45    Again  in  1939  a  reorganization  was  effected 
and  the  authority  previously  established  in  the  Division  of 

41  Ibid. ,  sec .  3. 

42  R.I.  General  Laws,  (1938)  Ch.  63,  sec.  8. 

43  R.I.  Public  Laws,  1877,  sec.  30. 

44  Ibid.,  1922,  Ch.  2230. 

45  Ibid.,  1955,  Ch.  2250,  sees.  50,  51. 
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Jails  and  Reformatories  was  assigned  to  the  Director  of 
Social  Welfare.46 

The  statute  provides  that  the  warden  shall  keep  a 
record  of  the  conduct  of  each  convict,  and  for  each  month 
that  a  convict,  not  under  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
appears  by  such  record  to  have  faithfully  observed  all  the 
rules  and  requirements  of  the  prison  and  not  to  have  been 
subjected  to  punishment  there  shall  be  deducted  from  the  term 
or  terras  of  sentence  the  same  number  of  days  that  there  are 
years  in  the  sentence.    The  maximum  allowed  is  five  days  per 
month.     For  each  day  that  a  prisoner  is  shut  up  or  otherwise 
punished  for  bad  conduct  a  day  is  lost  from  good  time  allowed. 
Good  time  which  has  been  lost  may  not  be  restored.4'3' 

In  as  much  as  good-time  laws  hasten  eligibility  for 

parole  in  States  such  as  Rhode  Island  they  are  a  part  of  the 

parole  system.     Their  value  has  been  questioned. 

Under  an  ideal  prison  and  parole  system,  good-time 
laws  could  probably  be  abrogated  as  serving  no  very  use- 
ful purpose.     Such  purposes  as  they  do  serve  could  prob- 
ably be  better  served  by  an  adequate,  well-administered 
parole  board  acting  under  a  flexible  parole  law,  and  a 
modern  prison  system. 

However,  these  three  prerequisites  -  a  flexible 
parole  law,  a  well-administered  parole  board,  and  a 
modern  prison  system  -  are  all  too  rare.    And  unless  all 
three  exist,  it  is  probably  better  to  retain  the  good- 

46  Ibid.,  1939,  Gh.  660,  sec.  80. 

47  R.I.  General  Laws,  (1958)  Ch.  55,  sec.  18. 
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time  laws. 48 

Not  only  do  Rhode  Island  good-time  laws  hasten  eligibility 
for  parole  consideration  but  they  hasten  the  day  of  discharge 
from  parole  in  as  much  as  good-time  allowances  accrue  through 
out  the  parole  period. 

48  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole,"  p.  511. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  SELECTIVE  PROCESS 

Who  should  be  paroled?    The  advocates  of  parole  assert 
that  all  who  are  released  from  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions should  be  released  under  parole  conditions.    All  prison- 
ers, except  those  sentenced  for  life  and  those  who  die  in 
prison,  are  one  day  to  be  released.     The  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  on  the  basis  of  the  1939  data,  indicates  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  or  more  of  all  offenders,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  charged  with  murder,  are  returned  free  to 
civil  life  at  some  time.     In  as  much  as  the  average  sentence 
in  felony  cases  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  two  years 
most  prisoners  return  to  society  in  a  short  time  with  or 
without  parole. 1 

The  parole  board  therefore  is  not  faced  by  the  question 
whether  the  offender  is  to  be  returned  to  the  community  but 
rather  when  and  how.     If  society  is  to  be  protected  the  deci- 
sion must  be  made  before  the  maximum  term  is  concluded.  Many 
prisoners  are  ready  for  parole  long  before  the  completion  of 
minimum  time.     Others  are  ready  at  varying  times  after  the 
minimum  and  before  the  maximum.     The  parole  board  has  a  seri- 
ous obligation  to  both  society  and  the  individual  offender. 

1  Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reforma- 
tories, 1939,  p.  45,  explanation  to  Table  45. 


The  discussion  in  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  State  Board 
of  Parole.    This  Board  is  the  primary  parole  agency  of  the 
State.     It  deals  with  the  serious  offenders,  sets  the  stand- 
ards, and  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  parole  authority 
of  Rhode  Island.    Thus  it  represents  State  parole  policy. 

1.  Application  for  Parole 
The  Rhode  Island  parole  law  makes  no  reference  to  ap- 
plication for  parole.     Thus  application  is  not  required  by 
statute.    However,  the  State  Board  of  Parole  does  not  give 
consideration  to  inmates  who  fail  to  make  a  request.  Formal 
applications  are  available  at  the  State  prison  and  the  county 
jails.     Inmates  eligible  for  parole  consideration  may  complete 
the  application  forms  under  the  direction  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Warden.     The  ap- 
plications are  not  detailed.    They  refer  to  the  date  of  sen- 
tence, term,  Court,  and  date  of  eligibility.     The  information 
necessary  is  readily  available  in  the  institution  files.  Com- 
pleted applications  are  forwarded  to  the  State  Division  of 
Probation  and  Parole,  where  cases  are  assigned  to  parole  coun- 
selors for  investigation.    Applicants  who  are  denied  parole  do 
not  receive  further  consideration  from  the  Board  unless  an  ap- 
plication for  reconsideration  is  made  or  a  member  of  the 
Board  requests  reconsideration.    Prisoners1  applications  for 
reconsideration  are  not  heard  in  less  than  six  months  after 
parole  has  been  denied. 


LaRoe^  comment  is  pertinent: 

The  more  dangerous  criminals  often  refuse  to 
apply  because  they  dislike  the  restrictions  which  pa- 
role imposes.    They  have  no  desire  to  work,  or  to  lead 
a  better  life.    Their  first  desire  is  to  join  their 
old  gang  and  to  make  an  easy  living  by  again  preying 
on  society.     It  is  the  increasing  recognition  of  this 
fact  that  has  led  in  some  jurisdictions  to  a  require- 
ment that  every  prisoner  shall  be  eligible  for  parole, 
whether  or  not  he  desires  to  apply.     In  Illinois,  for 
example,  and  under  the  federal  system,  no  formal  pe- 
tition for  parole  is  necessary,  and  no  advertising  is 
required,  but  the  prisoner  is  automatically  brought  be- 
fore the  parole  board  by  virtue  of  the  rules,  or  by 
automatic  operation  of  law.     In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia the  less  satisfactory  rule  is  observed  that  no  pa- 
role shall  be  considered  by  the  board  unless  the  inmate 
applies  for  it.    The  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1938-1939  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  men  eligible  for 
parole  in  the  District  of  Columbia  failed  to  apply  for 
it  is  highly  significant .2 

If  the  more  dangerous  prisoners  fail  to  apply  for  parole, 
those  against  whom  the  public  needs  maximum  protection  are 
the  very  ones  who  will  be  eventually  released  without  super- 
vision.   Theoretically  at  least,  the  more  dangerous  the 
criminal,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  the  safeguards  which 
parole  provides. ^ 

The  National  Parole  Conference  concluded: 

Consideration  for  parole  should  be  given  routinely 
and  should  not  depend  upon  the  filing  of  an  application 
by  a  prisoner  or  upon  the  initiative  of  his  relatives  or 
friends.4 


2  LaRoe,  op.  cit.,  p.  126. 

3  Ibid. ,  p.  123. 


p.  114 


4  Proceedings  of  the  National  Parole  Conference, 


The  Attorney  General's  Survey  has  this  to  say: 

Two  groups  of  jurisdictions  may  be  distinguished: 
Those  where  a  formal  application  is  required  for  parole 
consideration,  and  those  where  parole  consideration  is 
automatic.     On  the  whole  the  procedure  of  automatic  con- 
sideration for  parole  seems  more  desirable. 5 

In  discussing  the  passage  of  a  new  parole  law  in  New 

York  State  in  1930  Governor  Lehman  asserted:     "Public  demand 

compelled  impartiality  of  selection  by  abolishing  application 

for  parole  and  by  making  parole  consideration  automatic  under 

the  law. "6 

2 .  The  Preparole  Investigation 

The  preparole  investigation  is  the  corner  stone  of 

parole  selection  in  Rhode  Island.     It  provides  the  basic 

source  of  information  for  parole  boards  and  as  a  consequence 

is  a  dominant  factor  in  the  approval  or  denial  of  applications 

for  release  on  parole.    As  the  Attorney  General's  Survey  of 

Release  Procedures  says: 

The  importance  of  the  preparole  investigation  in 
making  parole  selections  cannot  be  overestimated.  Since 
even  the  most  thorough  parole  hearings  are  necessarily 
limited  in  time  and  scope,  the  all-important  task  of  col- 
lecting sufficient  objective  data  on  each  parole  case 
must  be  completed  before  the  hearing  starts. 

Complicated  as  the  details  and  technicalities  of 
the  preparole  investigation  are,  the  criterion  by  which 
to  gauge  the  success  or  failure  of  this  phase  of  the  se- 


5  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures. 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole , "  p.  184. 

6  Quoted  from  address  appearing  in  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Parole  Conference,  1939,  p.  21. 
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lective  process  is  comparatively  simple.    The  object  of 
the  investigation  is  to  provide  such  factual  evidence  on 
each  case  that  the  board  will  be  able  to  form  a  compe- 
tent and  unbiased  opinion  on  the  potentialities  of  each 
individual  offender  for  parole.7 

The  National  Parole  Conference  pointed  out: 

An  intelligent  decision  as  to  granting  or  denying 
parole  at  a  particular  time  cannot  be  made  without  com- 
plete, accurate,  and  up-to-date  information  concerning 
the  individual  and  his  parole  plans.     It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  a  parole  board  should  require  the  following 
information  about  an  inmate  before  determining  whether 
he  is  to  be  paroled. 

(a)  A  complete  criminal  history. 

(b)  A  complete  social  history,  including  develop- 
ments during  the  period  of  incarceration. 

(c)  A  medical  history  and  the  results  of  recent 
medical  examinations. 

(d)  A  report  of  recent  psychological  and  psychi- 
atric examinations. 

(e)  Reports  of  institutional  progress  covering 
treatment,  training,  and  discipline  during  the  period 
of  incarceration. 

(f)  A  verified  report  on  the  prisoner's  parole 
plan  including  where  he  is  to  live,  where  and  for  whom  he 
is  to  work,  and  what  resources  are  available  to  meet  his 
other  needs  as  a  normal,  independent  member  of  society. 8 

Frederick  A.  Moran  has  developed  further  the  place  of 

adequate  preparole  investigations.     Mr.  Moran  says: 

No  board  of  parole  can  intelligently  select  prison- 
ers for  release  without  having  before  it  carefully  pre- 


7  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole , "  p.  137. 

8  Proceedings  of  the  National  Parole  Conference,  p. 115. 
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pared  reports  made  by  parole  officers.    Every  parole  law 
should  state  the  kind  of  reports  which  the  board  must 
have  when  considering  the  case  of  any  prisoner  eligible 
for  parole  consideration.    Uniform  outlines  should  be 
followed  by  parole  officers  in  making  investigations  and 
all  preparole  reports  should  meet  certain  fixed  minimum 
standards . 

Ideally,  a  parole  department  should  begin  its  in- 
vestigation when  a  prisoner  is  received  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  completed  reports  should  be  available  within  a 
period  of  six  weeks  for  the  institutional  officials  to 
use  in  planning  the  institutional  program  for  the  inmate.  9 

The  parole  law  in  Rhode  Island  does  not  specifically 

enumerate  the  information  which  the  Board  of  Parole  must  have 

before  it  when  giving  consideration  to  applicants  for  release 

on  parole  other  than  prison  conduct,  attitude  toward  reform, 

and  the  circumstances  of  maintenance  in  the  community  if 

paroled. 

Up  to  1935  parole  procedure  in  the  State  was  far  below 
minimum  standards.    At  that  time  a  case  study  program  was 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Parole  and  continues  to  be  em- 
ployed.   At  the  request  of  the  Governor,  the  Division  of  Pro- 
bation and  Criminal  Statistics  made  a  study  of  parole  condi- 
tions and  thereafter  recommended  that  certain  standards  be 
adopted.     It  was  recommended: 

1.  That  preparole  investigations  be  conducted  by  competent 
social  investigators. 


9  Quoted  in  1937  Yearbook,  National  Probation  Asso- 
ciation ,  p.  111. 


2.  That  the  investigation  cover  the  following  factors: 


(a)  A  report  of  the  particular  offense  for  which  the 
inmate  was  committed,  and  a  detailed  story  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  offense,  with  all  the  mitigat- 
ing or  aggravating  circumstances. 

(b)  The  previous  criminal  record  of  the  offender,  as 
well  as  his  juvenile  record,  if  any. 

(c)  His  personal,  family,  environmental,  educational, 
and  employment  history. 

(d)  His  conduct  while  incarcerated  in  the  institution, 
this  report  to  be  rendered  by  the  Warden. 

(e)  The  home  situation  to  which  the  inmate  is  returning 

(f )  A  careful  check  upon  the  reliability  of  the  employ- 
ment into  which  the  subject  will  enter  upon  his 
release.     In  other  words,  the  prospective  employer 
should  be  interviewed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  inmate  will  have  bona  fide  employment  upon  his 
release . 

(g)  His  physical  condition,  this  report  to  be  rendered 
by  the  prison  physician. 

(h)  His  mental  condition,  this  report  to  be  given  by 
the  State  psychometrist  and  the  State  psychiatrist. 

3.  That  the  accumulated  data  just  mentioned  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  Board  at  least  one 
week  prior  to  the  prisoner's  appearance  before  the 
Board.    This  will  allow  each  member  of  the  Board  to 
study  the  data  carefully  before  interviewing  the 
prisoner . 

4.  That  after  the  prisoner's  release  on  parole,  active 
and  intensive  supervision  and  oversight  be  maintained 
by  a  skillful  parole  officer. 

5.  That,  in  order  to  secure  results  in  the  methods  look- 
ing to  a  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  parolees, 
parole  officers  possessing  the  highest  qualifications 
be  appointed  to  carry  on  this  important  phase  of  the 
work. 


- 
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6.  That  the  responsibility  for  the  preparole  investiga- 
tions and  the  proper  supervision  of  the  parolees  be 
charged  to  the  Division  of  Probation  and  Criminal 
Statistics,  and  that  all  parole  work  be  centralized 
by  this  Division,  so  that  duplication  of  effort  may 
be  avoided  and  so  that  the  records  may  be  available 
to  the  Board  of  Parole  at  a  moment's  notice. 10 

Under  the  procedure  as  noted,  which  is  followed  at 
present,  cases  are  assigned  for  investigation  to  officers  of 
the  State  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole.    All  cases  are 
cleared  through  the  Rhode  Island  Social  Service  Index  and  in- 
formation is  then  sought  from  public  and  private  social 
agencies  which  have  knowledge  of  the  individual  and  his 
family.    The  prisoner  is  interviewed  at  the  institution  and 
is  given  full  opportunity  to  discuss  his  plans.     The  pros- 
pective home  is  visited  and  members  of  the  family  are  inter- 
viewed.    Employment  arrangements  are  carefully  examined  both 
as  a  protection  for  the  community  and  for  the  parolee.  The 
social  data  thus  obtained  is  combined  with  other  pertinent 
material  for  distribution  to  members  of  the  Board.    A  typical 
report  prepared  for  the  State  Board  of  Parole  is  shown  below: 

STATE  OP  RHODE  ISLAND                       BOARD  OF  PAROLE 

December  11,  1939 

NAME:                                          JOHN  DOE 

Eligible  for  Parole:             March  16,  1939 

Previous  Action  by  Board:    None  on  present  offense 

10  Annual  Report  of  the  R.I.  Division  of  Parole,  1936, 

p.  9. 

✓ 

5/25/29 


Sentenced  to  5  years 
on  a  charge  of  Selling 
Narcotics . 

Voted  to  continue  to 


7/9/31 


5/32. 


5/29/32 


Voted  to  continue  to 
June . 

Voted  to  parole. 
Released 

Arrested  by  United 
States  Narcotic  Agent 
for  using  and  selling 
drugs;  held  at  Prov. 
County  Jail  in  default 
of  "bond. 
PAROLE  REVOKED. 


6/10/32 
6/14/32 
3/9/33 


3/19/33 


Warrants  on  file: 


NONE 


OFFENSE 

On  April  19,  1938,  subject  was  sentenced  by  Judge  H. 
Frederick  Brown,  in  Providence  Superior  Court,  to  two 
years  at  Rhode  Island  State  Prison  on  a  charge  of  vio- 
lating narcotic  drug  act . 

NARRATIVE  OF  OFFENSE 

At  10:00  P.M.,  December  18,  1937,  the  police  of  precinct 
five  received  information  from  an  anonymous  source  that 
there  were  a  man  and  woman  in  room  number  9  at  the  Oxford 
Apartments,  348  Westminster  Street,  and  that  they  were 
coming  there  regularly  and  indulging  in  immoral  acts  and 
using  drugs  in  the  room. 

Lieutenant  George  H.  Brown  and  Sergeant  Mack  went  to  the 
above  address  and  were  admitted  by  Clarence  H.  Nunes, 
age  39 ,  a  roomer  in  room  number  3 ,  who  was  left  in  charge 
during  the  absence  of  Harry  Jones,  the  proprietor.  Mr. 
Nunes  led  the  officers  to  room  number  9  where  they  were 
admitted  and  found  a  man  and  woman  hurriedly  dressing. 
The  woman  was  Gertrude  L.  Gants,  37  years  old,  of  128 
Mountain  St.,  Providence,  and  the  man  was  John  Doe,  46 
years  old,  of  128  Mountain  Street.     Mr.  Doe  was  disposing 
of  various  articles  he  had  been  using.     The  officers 
seized  the  articles  which  consisted  of:  spoon,  paper 
wicks  for  heating,  pills,  a  bottle,  and  a  medicine  drop- 
per.    The  officers  took  the  man  and  woman  to  the  station. 


They  were  delivered  to  the  Detective  Division  where  Ger- 
trude L.  Gants  was  questioned  by  Detective  Charles  A. 
McCabe  and  State  Narcotic  Inspector  John  Blake.  She 
stated  that  Johnny  Doe  had  been  getting  narcotics  for 
her  and  that  he  had  gotten  morphine  for  her  that  night 
and  had  given  her  a  shot  of  it . 

The  articles  were  delivered  to  the  State  Toxicologist,  who 
reported  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  liquid  contained 
in  lozenge  tube  showed  it  contained  morphine.     He  also 
reported  that  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  pills  contained 
in  a  vial  labeled  "Atropine  Sulphate"  proved  the  pres- 
ence of  atropine. 


CRIMINAL  RECORD 


1915 

2/10/17 
2/13/18 


6th  Dist.  Court 


9/8/21      6th  Dist.  Court 

3/19/27    Boston,  Mass. 

5/25/29    Prov.  Superior 
Court 


2/4/33      6th  Dist.  Court 

3/3/33      Arrested  by 

U.S.  Narcotic 
Agent 

12/21/37  6th  Dist.  Court 


12/21/37  " 


Possession  of 
drugs 

Defacing  bldg; 
Larceny  (3 
charges ) 

Possessing 
morphine 
Violating  drug 
Act 

Violating  drug 
Act 


Carrying  con- 
cealed weapon 
Using  &  sell- 
ing drugs 


Violating 
Narcotic  Act 


Possession  of 

hypodermic 

needle. 


30  days 
30  days 

$50  &  Costs  on 
2  charges.  11  mos. 
and  costs  on  1  ch. 

1  yr.  &  costs 

2  yrs . ,  Atlanta 

5  yrs.  State 
Prison.  Paroled 
6/14/32.  Expired 
7/30/33 . 
$20  &  costs. 

In  Prov.  Cnty. 
Jail  in  default 
of  bond.  3/16/33 
Parole  Revoked. 
Bound  Over;  Bailed; 
4/7/38,  Prov.  Cnty. 
Superior  Ct.  2  yrs. 
State  Prison. 

3  mos.  Prov.  Cnty . 
Jail;  appealed; 
3/14/39  Prov.  Cnty. 
Superior  Ct.,  5 
days ,  concurrent. 


SOCIAL  PACTS 


(a)  Personal  History: 

John  Doe  was  born  in  Italy  on  June  17,  1891,  the  fourth 
of  five  children  (second  of  three  living  children)  of  na- 
tive Italian  parents.    He  is  a  citizen,  married  but  sep- 
arated, and  the  father  of  two  children,  one  of  whom  is 
deceased.     Doe  came  to  the  United  States  in  1898,  coming 
directly  to  Rhode  Island  and  remaining  here  since  that 
time . 

Doe  was  married  to  Helen  Roe  on  December  2,  1923,  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.    This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  church  ceremony  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  January, 
1924.     Of  this  union  two  children  were  born  -  Felix  on 
Aug.  15,  1924,  and  Isabelle  on  July  10,  1925.  Isabelle 
died  of  pneumonia  in  March,  1926. 

Doe's  married  life  was  unhappy,  almost  from  the  start. 
Wife  left  subject  on  many  occasions,  leaving  as  early  in 
their  married  life  as  September,  1925,  (records  of  Soci- 
ety for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children).    Wife  would 
return  to  husband  only  to  leave  him  again.    Finally  Doe 
was  committed  to  the  Federal  Penitentiary  in  1927  for  two 
years.    When  he  returned  he  could  not  find  his  wife  and 
has  not  lived  with  her  since  that  time.    Wife  has  custody 
of  the  child  and  their  whereabouts  is  not  known.  During 
married  life  the  wife  complained  of  husband's  drinking 
and  use  of  drugs  and  further  stated  that  he  was  abusive. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  wife  was  immoral  and 
lived  with  other  men  (records  of  Children's  Friend  Soci- 
ety).    There  is  no  record  of  legal  action  for  separation 
or  divorce. 

Doe  has  been  a  drug  addict  since  1914  and  states  that  he 
has  been  an  habitual  user  since  that  time.     Doe  adds  that 
he  does  not  believe  that  he  commits  an  offense  by  using 
drugs.    He  asserts  that  he  does  not  use  drugs  in  large 
amounts  at  one  time,  but  habitually  uses  small  quantities. 
His  breakdowns  in  the  past  have  been  gradual,  rather  than 
sudden  and  complete,  for  that  reason. 

Brother  states  that  Doe  began  to  use  drugs  through  asso- 
ciation with  girls  of  low  repute.     His  continuance  of  the 
habit  has  been  for  that  same  reason.     Prior  to  the  present 
offense  Doe  was  not  living  at  home.    He  lived  with  a 
woman  who  was  addicted  to  drugs  like  himself. 


Among  past  offenses,  on  November  21,  1934,  Doe  received  a 
four  year  term  of  probation  for  violation  of  the  Narcotic 
Act.    At  the  start  of  this  period  he  was  committed  to  the 
State  Hospital  because  of  drug  addiction.     On  March  9, 
1935,  he  was  discharged  and  pronounced  to  be  in  good 
physical  condition.     Though  the  present  offense  occurred 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  Federal  probation  the  Federal 
Court  does  not  plan  to  take  action  as  it  is  believed  that 
the  present  term  of  sentence  is  sufficient.    At  the  ex- 
piration of  probation  on  November  21,  1938,  Doe  was  dis- 
charged as  a  violator. 

(b)  Family  History: 


NAME 


RELATION    AGE  BORN 


ADDRESS 


Domenic  Father  90 

Lucy  Mother 
Concetta  Salzillo  Sister 

John  Brother 

Benny  Brother 

Victor  Brother  42 

Monique  Sister 

Albert  Brother  25 

Victoria  Sister 


Italy 
tt 

it 

ti 


Prov. 

Germany 

Boston 

Prov. 


34  Hill  St.,  Prov. 
Deceased 


34  Hill  St.,  Prov. 
Unknown 
Unknown 
Deceased 


Father  was  born  in  Italy  in  1849  and  came  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  about  45  years  old.     Mother  was  born 
in  Italy  and  came  to  this  country  with  her  husband. 
Mother  died  in  August,  1937.     Father  is  illiterate  al- 
though he  has  been  in  this  country  over  forty  years .  He 
worked  for  the  City  of  Providence  in  the  highway  depart- 
ment for  over  20  years.     In  1928  he  retired  on  pension. 

A  married  sister,  Concetta,  and  the  brother  John,  died  in 
Italy.     One  brother,  Victor,  lives  at  home.     He  has  never 
been  regularly  employed.     The  brother  Frank  died  this 
past  year.     In  1929  Frank  served  a  three  year  terra  at  At- 
lanta for  violation  of  the  Harrison  Act  (narcotics).  He 
was  also  on  Federal  probation  for  the  same  offense.  The 
Federal  probation  officer  stated  to  investigator  that  he 
was  not  a  satisfactory  probationer  and  no  improvement  was 
noted  at  the  time  probation  expired. 


(c)  Educational  History: 


Doe  states  that  he  did  not  attend  school  as  he  came  to 
this  country  when  he  was  seven  years  old  and  went  to  work 
at  the  age  of  ten. 


(d)  Employment  History: 

When  Doe  was  ten  years  old  he  started  work  at  the  Atlantic 
Mills  as  a  bobbin  boy.    He  was  employed  there  for  two 
years  and  then  went  to  work  as  a  bootblack  until  the  age 
of  21.     Since  that  time  he  has  worked  repairing  sewing 
machines.    He  has  worked  on  his  own  but  most  of  the  time 
has  had  regular  employment  repairing  industrial  sewing 
machines.     In  this  capacity  he  has  worked  for  the  Atlan- 
tic Knitting  Co.,  and  the  Newport  Shirt  Company. 

HOME  SITUATION 

If  paroled,  Doe  will  live  at  the  home  of  his  father  and 
brother  Victor  at  34  Hill  Street,  Providence.    Home  is 
located  in  a  very  congested  area  of  Federal  Hill.     It  is 
an  old,  dilapidated  two-story,  four-family  house.  The 
Does  occupy  one  of  the  second  floor  tenements.     It  con- 
sists of  five  rooms  and  the  physical  aspects  of  the  place 
are  not  desirable.     Only  two  of  the  five  rooms  are  fur- 
nished and  those  are  scantily  equipped.     The  rooms  are  so 
dirty  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  never  having  been 
cleaned. 

The  Does  have  lived  at  the  same  location  since  1916. 
Doe's  father  owns  the  house.    No  members  of  the  family 
are  employed  and  the  home  is  supported  by  the  father's 
$22.50  monthly  pension  from  the  City  of  Providence  and 
$48.00  each  month  from  rentals. 

On  November  29,  1939,  the  father  fell  down  the  stairs  of 
the  house  and  was  taken  to  the  Charles  V.  Chapin  Hospital. 
Neighbors  have  told  investigator  that  home  conditions  are 
extremely  poor.    A  woman  who  lives  on  the  second  floor  as 
do  the  Does  stated  that  Victor  sleeps  day  and  night  (prob- 
ably from  drugs)  and  gives  no  care  to  the  father  or  the 
home.     Prom  time  to  time  the  father  has  visited  neighbors 
stating  that  he  was  freezing  as  there  was  no  heat  in  his 
house.     About  a  year  ago  a  child,  a  resident  of  the  house., 
went  into  the  Doe  home  and  found  Benny,  subject's  brother, 
lying  on  the  floor.     The  body  was  discolored  and  he  had 
been  dead  for  several  days.     Other  tenants  report  that 
the  building  is  infested  because  the  Does  never  clean 
themselves  or  the  house. 

INSTITUTIONAL  RECORD 

The  report  of  Harold  J.  Durning,  Warden,  dated  December 


15,  1939,  is  as  follows: 

"Employed  in  the  kitchen  stockroom.  Good-natured,  happy 
and  willing  to  please.  Although  he  has  been  addicted  to 
narcotics  for  many  years,  he  responds  very  well  to  in- 
stitutional treatment.  He  also  has  saved  the  State  much 
money  by  his  ability  in  repairing  sewing  machines  in  the 
industrial  departments  of  the  institution.  Normal  in 
actions . " 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

The  report  of  Herman  J.  Berk,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician, 
dated  December  12,  1939,  is  as  follows: 

"Physical  examination  today  shows  no  evidence  of  any 
acute  or  chronic  illness.     Blood  Wassermann  is  negative." 

MENTAL  CONDITION 

The  psychometric  diagnosis  of  the  Psychometrist  who  con- 
duct e1Ian~~elca7Hn~at ion  on  November  22,  1939,  is  as  follows: 

"Subject  is  functioning  at  a  superior  level  of  intelli- 
gence.    I.Q.  115." 

The  psychiatric  opinion  of  Leonard  K.  Mathers,  M.D.,  State 
Psychiatrist,  dated  December  12,  1939,  is  as  follows: 

"l.  It  is  most  difficult  and  a  rare  achievement  for  a  man 
addicted  to  morphine  for  twenty-five  years  to  perma- 
nently renounce  its  use. 

2.  This  does  not  imply  a  fundamentally  anti-social  at- 
titude. 

3.  The  subject  is  intellectually  bright  (I.Q.  115). 
Blood  and  organic  nervous  system  was  negative. 
(Detailed  personality  study  is  available  upon  request.)" 

A  report  of  this  kind  presents  answers  to  many  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered  before  a  valid  answer  can  be 
provided  to  the  main  question:    Should  the  inmate  be  released 
on  parole  at  this  particular  time?    The  queries  are  numerous. 
What  is  the  criminal  record  of  the  offender?    What  were  the 


specific  circumstances  of  the  offense  for  which  he  is  now 
serving  time?    What  are  some  of  his  general  traits  of  per- 
sonality?   What  were  the  circumstances  which  motivated  the 
offense?    What  is  his  social  and  educational  background? 
What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  period  of  confinement  in  the 
institution  had  on  his  physical  and  mental  condition?  What 
has  he  accomplished  while  in  prison?    What  kind  of  prisoner 
was  he?    What  is  his  attitude  toward  society  at  this  time? 
'What  opportunity  exists  for  employment  in  the  event  he  re- 
ceives favorable  consideration  otherwise?    What  appears  to 
be  the  prospect  for  rehabilitation?    What  are  family  and  home 
conditions? 

If  a  memorandum  such  as  this  receives  careful  study  by 
members  of  parole  boards  they  should  have  a  sound  basis  upon 
which  to  deliberate  and  reach  intelligent  decisions.  It 
would  appear  that  in  so  far  as  parole  selection  is  concerned 
in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  criticism  is  not  warranted  on  the 
score  that  the  preparole  investigation  fails  to  supply  members 
of  parole  boards  with  adequate  data. 

3.  The  Parole  Hearing 

The  State  Board  of  Parole  meets  at  least  once  each 
month  at  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison.    The  number  of  appli- 
cants appearing  before  the  Board  is  not  uniform  but  varies 
considerably.     During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1944, 
for  example,  there  were  ten  cases  heard  at  the  March  meeting 
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and  nineteen  cases  at  the  June  meeting. H    As  a  rule  the  num- 
ber of  cases  before  the  board  is  not  excessive  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  reason  for  the  selective  policy  being  affected 
adversely  by  the  amount  of  work  the  Board  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  privacy  of  the 
parole  hearing.     The  meeting  is  held  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  prison  in  a  private  hearing  room.    The  outer  door  of  the 
prison  which  opens  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  floor 
where  the  meeting  is  held  is  locked  and  no  one  is  permitted 
to  enter  during  the  session.    Two  officers  of  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Police  are  on  duty  just  outside  of  the  room.    The  in- 
formal meeting  is  regarded  as  an  intimate  conference  between 
the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  applicant.     It  is  felt  that 
since  private  matters  in  the  life  of  the  prisoner  are  subject 
to  discussion  all  outsiders  should  be  excluded.    Even  attor- 
neys and  relatives  are  barred,  although  a  member  has  stated 
to  the  writer  that  the  Board  has  made  at  least  one  exception 
regarding  attorneys.    No  officers  of  the  institution  are  per- 
mitted to  attend  the  hearing  because  the  Board  desires  to 
reach  independent  decisions  and  wishes  each  prisoner  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  give  free  expression  to  his  feelings. 
LaRoe  asserts:     "Under  no  circumstances  should  newspaper 

11  Ibid.,  1944,  p.  1. 


reporters  be  present."12    Though  the  Rhode  Island  Board  has 
a  ban  on  newsmen  an  exception  has  been  made,  according  to  a 
member  of  the  Board.     Parole  hearings  are  apt  to  be  viewed 
in  an  unfavorable  light  by  those  denied  admission  when  the 
privilege  has  been  granted  to  others . 

Parole  hearings  are  conducted  to  make  a  determination 
concerning  the  advisability  of  modifying  the  type  of  treat- 
ment of  an  offender  in  the  interests  of  society.  Information 
from  every  source,  which  sheds  light  on  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  prospective  parolee,  should  be  welcomed 
by  boards  of  parole.     Information  of  this  kind  is  needed  to 
pass  sound  judgment  on  the  likelihood  of  satisfactory  read- 
justment to  society.    Yet,  when  the  time  comes  for  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  the  information,  and  to  talk  with  the 
prisoner,  the  board  should  be  free  from  distractions  and  all 
emotional  influences  caused  by  the  presence  of  relatives, 
witnesses,  lawyers,  reporters,  and  spectators. 13    This  is  not 
disputable  if  the  modern  concept  of  parole  is  borne  in  mind, 
that  it  is  a  correctional  measure  and  does  not  involve 
clemency  or  a  fundamental  right  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Attorney  General  says: 

•..there  are  certain  practices  and  procedures 
which  should  be  avoided  at  parole  hearings : 

12  LaRoe,  op.  cit.,  p.  110. 

13  Proceedings  of  the  National  Parole  Conference, 
1939.  p.  11T. 


(1)  The  appearance  of  lawyers  on  behalf  of  the 
inmate.    The  presence  of  lawyers  may  inject  into  the 
hearings  a  legalistic  formalism  alien  to  the  primary 
objective  of  the  hearing,  which  is  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  offender's  fitness  for  parole. 

(2)  The  appearance  of  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  prisoner,  as  well  as  persons  who  wish  to  protest 
against  his  parole.     Some  of  these  persons  may  have  in- 
formation of  value  to  the  board,  but  this  can  be  more 
properly  secured  in  the  course  of  the  preparole  investi- 
gation.   Usually  these  persons  appear  for  the  purpose  of 
making  emotional  appeals  which  have  no  place  in  an  im- 
partial and  objective  deliberation. 

(3)  It  seems  inadvisable  that  the  public  or  the 
press  should  be  present  at  the  hearings.    A  parole  board 
hearing  is  not  a  public  trial.     Rather  is  it  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  regular  session  of  a  prison  classification 
committee,  since  both  concern  the  correctional  treatment 
of  the  offender.     Publicity  jeopardizes  the  objective  of 
parole  work  by  harming  the  prospects  of  the  offender  for 
rehabilitation  without  protecting  the  public.    The  best 
guarantee  that  parole  will  be  administered  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  appears  to  be  in  the  existence  of  a 
competent  professional  board  composed  of  trained  and  ex- 
perienced members . 

(4)  The  hearings  should  not  be  conducted  in  a 
formal  manner,  with  rigid  insistence  upon  procedural 
forms.     Essential  information  is  more  likely  to  be  elic- 
ited when  the  hearing  is  informal. 14 

After  considering  what  parole  boards  should  avoid  the 

Attorney  General  makes  some  positive  recommendations: 

(1)  Adequate  time  should  be  allowed  so  as  to  in- 
sure careful  and  objective  consideration  for  each  case. 
Consideration  of  several  hundred  cases  at  a  single  meet- 
ing inevitably  results  in  bad  decisions  as  to  many  of 
the  cases. 

(2)  The  prisoner  should  be  present  at  the  hear- 
ing, since  the  main  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  pass 


14  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 


Vol.  IV,  "Parole,"  p.  164. 
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judgment  on  the  offender  as  a  parole  risk.     Although  a 
personal  interview  is  sometimes  misleading,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  opportunity  be  given  to  the  prisoner 
and  to  the  board  to  "talk  it  over." 

(3)  A  hearing  without  an  adequate  preparole  inves- 
tigation cannot  serve  any  useful  purpose.    The  hearing  is 
meant  to  complement  the  results  of  the  preparole  inves- 
tigation, not  substitute  for  it.     Before  the  hearing 
starts ,  the  parole  board  members  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  each  case  scheduled  for  consideration. 

(4)  Last  and  most  important,  the  parole  board 
should  consist  of  competent  officials  with  training  and 
experience .15 

All  of  the  f orementioned  recommendations  appear  to  be 
reasonably  well  complied  with.  A  preliminary  meeting  of  the 
board  members  not  holding  other  public  office  is  a  practice 
in  Rhode  Island.  These  meetings  are  usually  held  a  few  days 
in  advance  of  the  regular  meeting.  By  this  means  members  of 
parole  boards  have  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  infor- 
mation having  significant  bearing  on  cases  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration.    Item  (4)  above  has  been  considered  previously.!6 

The  decision  of  the  State  Parole  Board  is  final.  In 
as  much  as  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Governor  is  required, 
however,  there  is  Executive  control  of  parole  in  Rhode  Island. 
"This  is  at  variance  with  the  best  practice,"  according  to 
LaRoe . 17 


15  Ibid.,  p.  165. 

16  Supra ,  p.  12. 

17  LaRoe,  op.  cit.,  p.  273. 
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4.  Parole  Conditions 

The  Rhode  Island  parole  statute  sets  up  conditions 
necessary  for  parole.     Good  prison  conduct,  a  disposition  to 
reform,  and  ability  to  secure  employment  or  provisions  that 
the  parolee  will  not  be  a  public  charge,  are  essential. ^ 
The  first  two  of  these  are  so  elementary  that  no  further  need 
for  discussion  appears  to  be  called  for.     The  last,  employ- 
ment, is  an  important  factor. 

Employment  has  long  been  a  difficult  problem  for  pa- 
role boards.     On  the  one  hand,  if  a  prisoner  is  released 
without  a  job,  there  is  great  chance  that  he  may  relapse  into 
crime  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  employment  is  made  a  rigid 
requirement  for  parole,  fictitious  jobs  may  be  resorted  to  or, 
as  a  result  of  no  work,  prospective  parolees  have  to  remain 
in  prison. 

The  Rhode  Island  policy  is  that  employment  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  parole  process.     The  State  Board  has  long  rec- 
ognized that  suitable  and  regular  employment  is  essential  for 
the  success  of  parolees.     It  has  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  it  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  opportunities  the  community  offers  those  preparing  to  re- 
enter it.    As  a  consequence  the  Board  tries  to  be  realistic 
in  its  approach  to  the  problem  because  the  opportunities 

18  Supra ,  p.  15. 


offered  by  the  community  are  extremely  limited  at  times. 
Furthermore,  because  some  individuals  are  so  limited  in  abil- 
ity they  are  eliminated  from  most  employment  opportunities. 
A  rigid  enforcement  of  a  policy  requiring  employment  as  a 
condition  for  parole  would  amount  to  a  denial  of  parole  to 
the  unfortunate.     The  attitude  of  the  Board  seems  to  be  well 
explained  by  a  parole  official  in  his  remarks  concerning  the 
parole  system  of  another  State: 

We  have  tried,  in  setting  up  the  system,  not  to 
strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.    We  have  sincerely 
tried  to  face  the  facts  and  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
form  to  seek  the  impossible.     Particularly  is  this  true 
in  our  attitude  toward  the  underprivileged.    Although  we 
require  that  every  prisoner  have  a  means  of  livelihood 
before  he  is  released  on  parole,  every  effort  is  made  to 
take  a  sane  and  realistic  view.     An  effort  is  made  to 
secure  the  best  type  of  employment  suitable  to  the  abili- 
ty and  training  of  the  parolee.     Requirements  are  relaxed 
in  the  cases  of  poorly  equipped  individuals.     Some  of 
these  have  never  had  steady  jobs  -  they  are  casual  labor- 
ers and  live  through  odd  job  employment.     To  require  bona 
fide  offers  of  permanent  employment  would  be  absurd  in 
such  cases.     Such  a  policy  would  simply  deny  parole  to 
the  underprivileged,  or  would  result  in  some  species  of 
subterfuge.     Our  policy  may  be  reduced  to  this  simple 
statement:  We  do  not  release  a  man  on  parole  until  our 
investigation  shows  a  reasonable  expectation  that  he  can 
make  a  living.    After  his  release  every  effort  is  made 
through  parole  and  welfare  agencies  to  establish  the  pa- 
rolee economically  and  socially  as  a  going  concern. "1§ 

An  approach  to  the  problem  such  as  this  seems  reasonable  and 

adequate.    As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Attorney  General's 

Survey:  "The  solution  must  be  an  individual  one  wherein  rigid 


19  Edwin  Gill,  The  Parole  System  of  North  Carolina, 
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regulations  are  of  doubtful  value."20  The  same  authority  adds: 

In  the  matter  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  parole 
boards  which  the  prisoner  must  fulfill  in  order  to  be 
paroled,  the  most  important  is  that  of  employment.  Parole 
boards  are  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  either  paroling 
the  prisoner  without  a  job  and  thus  increasing  the  chances 
of  his  relapsing  into  crime,  or  keeping  the  prospective 
parolee  in  prison  because  no  employment  can  be  provided 
for  him  in  times  of  widespread  unemployment.    When  employ- 
ment is  made  a  condition  for  parole,  the  consequences  are 
likely  to  be  either  that  the  prisoner  will  resort  to  sub- 
terfuge through  fictitious  offers  of  employment,  or  that 
many  prospective  parolees  who  otherwise  would  be  good 
parole  risks  will  have  to  be  kept  in  prison  for  lack  of 
jobs.     Furthermore,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  dan- 
ger of  the  exploitation  of  parolees  by  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers when  they  are  forced  to  accept  any  sort  of  job 
in  order  to  be  paroled.     The  parole  authorities,  there- 
fore, should  investigate  prospective  employment  in  order 
to  prevent  subterfuge  as  well  as  exploitation .21 


20  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,   "Parole,"  p.  182. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  185. 
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PAROLE  SUPERVISION 

A  prisoner  who  is  released  on  parole  is  not  a  free  man. 
The  theory  of  the  parole  law  is  that  he  remains  in  the  custody 
of  the  State.    When  there  is  no  supervision  of  parolees,  or 
supervision  is  inadequate,  the  term  "parole"  applied  to  the 
release  of  an  inmate  of  a  penal  institution  is  nothing  short 
of  a  misnomer.     Conditions  are  imposed  when  paroles  are  granted 
and  if  supervision  is  absent  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  if 
the  parolee  is  abiding  by  the  terms  of  the  parole  permit. 

Parole  is  a  period  of  transition  from  the  abnormal  life 
of  the  institution  to  the  normal  life  of  the  community.     It  is 
a  difficult  period  of  adjustment.    Not  only  is  there  a  personal 
need  for  help  at  this  time  but  there  exists  the  great  need  of 
social  protection,  for  the  very  fact  of  penal  confinement  in- 
dicates that  the  individual  is  capable  of  grave  social  mis- 
conduct . 

Constructive  supervision  is  an  essential  part  of 
parole.     The  courts  have  repeatedly  ruled  that  release  on 
parole  does  not  set  the  prisoner  free,  but  only  permits 
him  to  serve  a  portion  of  his  sentence  in  the  community 
instead  of  in  prison  so  long  as  he  meets  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  releasing  authority.    This  implies 
that  the  state  or  other  governmental  authority  should 
provide  adequate  means  and  organized  procedures  for  as- 
certaining whether  the  parolee  conscientiously  and  strict- 
ly lives  up  to  his  end  of  the  bargain.     It  also  implies 
that  the  attitudes,  skills,  and  disciplines  developed  by 
the  institutional  authorities  shall  be  continued  during 
the  period  of  supervision.     It  implies  furthermore  that 
the  measures  taken  during  the  period  of  his  incarcera- 
tion to  improve  and  prepare  the  community  and  family  for 


the  inmate's  return  be  continued  and  developed  by  those 
in  charge  of  him  after  he  leaves  the  institution. 

Rehabilitation  cannot  be  left  to  chance,  for  too 
often  the  same  factors  which  conspired  to  bring  about 
the  first  delinquency  may  come  into  play  again  and  cause 
another  conflict  with  the  law  unless  they  are  modified 
or  eliminated.     Common  sense  demands  that  the  supervision 
of  the  released  offender  shall  be  of  such  character  as 
will  remold  his  attitudes  and  reshape  his  habit  patterns. 

This  wide  range  of  individual  differences  in  per- 
sons and  communities  makes  impossible  a  listing  of  the 
various  tasks  which  may  confront  the  parole  officer  in 
any  given  situation.    Assistance  in  finding  a  suitable 
residence,  finding  and  holding  a  job,  obtaining  medical 
care,  forming  and  maintaining  desirable  associates  and 
leisure-time  activities,  consulting  in  regard  to  adjust- 
ments within  the  family  and  in  relation  to  expenditures 
are  among  the  many  services,  which  may  be  of  assistance 
in  strengthening  the  morale  and  building  up  within  the  pa- 
rolee the  will  and  ability  to  solve  his  own  problems. 
The  essential  point  is  not  the  "doing  for"  the  parolee 
but  providing  a  setting  in  which  he  can  find  the  means 
for  self -development .1 

1.  The  Supervisory  Agency 
Rhode  Island  has  a  state-wide  combined  probation  and 
parole  service.     It  is  a  centralized  system  whereby  proba- 
tion and  parole  counselors  are  employed  by  the  State  Division 
and  not  on  a  court,  district,  or  county  basis.     The  state-wide 
nature  of  the  services  tends  to  produce  a  closer  cooperation 
with  social  agencies  in  the  entire  State. 2    Five  counselors 
whose  duties  are  devoted  to  parole  exclusively  carry  on  their 
work  in  the  urban  areas  of  Providence  and  Pawtucket  while  the 
less  densely  populated  localities  are  served  by  counselors 


1  Proceedings  of  the  National  Parole  Conference,  p.  116. 

2  See  Yearbook  National  Probation  Ass'n..  1951.  p.  206. 
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who  function  in  both  parole  and  probation  activities.  All 
offenders  released  by  the  State  Board  of  Parole  and  the  Wel- 
fare Board  of  Parole  are  supervised  by  these  counselors.  The 
Attorney  General  comments: 

In  at  least  ten  States  the  practice  long  followed 
in  Wisconsin  and  the  Federal  parole  system  of  supervising 
probationers  and  parolees  under  the  same  administrative 
organization  has  been  adopted.     Since  the  character  of 
parole  supervision  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  probation 
supervision  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  combination,  if 
efficiently  organized,  cannot  be  put  into  operation  in 
many  States  which  are  unable  to  maintain  separate,  ade- 
quate supervisory  personnel  for  both  parolees  and  proba- 
tioners.    The  plan,  undoubtedly,  makes  possible  a  better 
distribution  of  field  officers  throughout  the  State  and 
rightly  administered  should  result  in  a  contraction  of 
the  territory  to  be  served  by  a  single  officer. 3 

Geographically  Rhode  Island  is  small,  being  only  forty- 
eight  miles  long  and  thirty-seven  miles  wide.    Although  it  is 
the  smallest  State  of  all  it  is  the  most  densely  populated, 
having  three  quarters  of  a  million  people  within  1497  square 
miles,  of  which  200  square  miles  are  actually  Narragansett 
Bay,  which  extends  twenty-eight  miles  inland.     It  is  divided 
into  twelve  judicial  districts,  all  of  which  have  full-time 
probation  and  parole  service.     Under  the  existing  conditions 
the  districts  are  not  large  in  area  and  for  the  most  part  are 
accessible.    From  the  viewpoint  of  localities  and  traveling 
distances  the  supervisory  procedure  in  the  State  appears 
better  than  satisfactory. 


3  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,  "Parole,"  p.  518. 
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2 .  Supervisory  Personnel 
The  importance  of  parole  supervision  has  been  empha- 
sized on  many  occasions  by  many  different  persons.     The  need 
for  qualified  personnel  to  provide  adequate  service  has  been 
pointed  out  in  one  authoritative  volume  as  f ollows : 

The  crux  of  successful  parole  is  supervision. 
Without  intelligent  trained  supervisors  the  entire 
system  breaks  down.     If  all  prisoners  who  are  to  come 
out  of  prison  must  be  released  with  some  restraints  - 
and  that  condition  is  necessary  if  parole  treatment  is 
to  mean  anything  -  it  is  important  to  have  supervisors 
who  understand  the  responsibilities  of  supervision .4 

Here  is  the  statement  of  opinion  of  the  Parole  Con- 
ference of  1939: 

The  extensive  knowledge  and  technical  skill  re- 
quired to  help  the  offender  adapt  himself  to  the  social 
structure  cannot  be  acquired  incidentally  through  ex- 
perience in  unrelated  fields.     It  can  best  be  developed 
by  specialized  training  courses  analogous  to  those  pres- 
cribed for  other  social  case  workers.    The  Conference, 
therefore,  believes  that  the  qualifications  for  parole 
officers  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  social  case  work. 

1.  Training  and  experience :  College  degree  with  a 
major  in  the  social  sciences  or  closely  allied  fields; 
at  least  two  years  successful  full-time  experience  in 
social  case  work  with  a  recognized  social  agency  with  ex- 
tra credit  for  work  with  delinquents,  or  one  year  in  a 
graduate  school  of  social  work  and  one  year's  experience 
in  a  recognized  social  agency. 

2.  Knowledge :  (a)  Demonstrated  knowledge  of  ap- 

? roved  case  work  principles,  methods,  and  practices; 
b)  demonstrated  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  crim- 
inology and  penology;   (c)  demonstrated  knoy/ledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  criminal  lav/  and  court  procedure. 


4  Barnes  and  Teeters,  op.  cit . ,  p.  828. 
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3*  Personal  attributes:  He  must  possess  that  qual- 
ity of  brotherly  love  that  causes  him  never  to  lose  hope 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  offender.    He  must  possess 
that  patience  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  use  of  spiritual  and  material  resources  at 
his  disposal  to  return  himself  to  right  living  and  order- 
ly behavior.     It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  parole 
officer  will  be  in  good  physical  condition,  be  of  good 
character,  possess  emotional  stability,  tact,  energy, 
mature  judgment,  and  zealous  interest  in  the  work. 

4.  Compensation :  Salary  should  be  consistent  with 
the  training,  experience  and  personal  qualifications  de- 
manded by  the  character  of  the  parole  officer's  work. 
Training,  experience ,  and  personal  qualifications  required 
for  effective  parole  work  cannot  be  secured  without  ade- 
quate compensation,  protection  from  political  favoritism, 
and  opportunity  for  advancement  on  merit  and  efficiency.* 

The  Department  of  Civil  Service  of  Rhode  Island  has 

established  minimum  qualifications  for  positions  as  probation 

and  parole  counselors  in  the  State  service.     The  requirements 

are  as  follows: 

Minimum  Qualifications:  Experience  such  as  may 
have  been  gained  through:  employment  in  a  responsible 
position  involving  dealing  with  problems  relating  to 
investigations,  supervision  and  rehabilitation  of  juve- 
nile delinquents  and  adult  offenders .     Training  such  as 
may  have  been  gained  through:  graduation  from  a  college 
of  recognized  standing  preferably  with  specialization 
in  the  social  sciences.     Or,  any  combination  of  exper- 
ience and  training  that  shall  have  resulted  in:  a  demon- 
strated ability  to  make  investigations  successfully;  a 
knowledge  of  the  factors  contributing  to  individual 
maladjustment;  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  proba- 
tion and  parole  case  work;  a  familiarity  with  the  various 
social  and  community  agencies  throughout  the  State  and 
the  services  and  aid  offered  by  them;  and  related  capaci- 
ties and  abilities. 

Special  Characteristics:  Ability  to  deal  with  peo- 
ple; initiative;  tact;  good  judgment;  sympathy,  common 


5  Proceedings  of  the  National  Parole  Conference,  p . 117. 


sense;  integrity;  and  good  character. 

Salary  Range:     $2160  to  #2640  per  year.6 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  the  requirements  in  Rhode 
Island  fall  short  of  the  recommended  standards.    The  quali- 
fications called  for  by  the  State  closely  approximate  those 
established  by  the  National  Conference.    However,  these  are 
waived  by  the  clause,   "any  combination  of  experience  and 
training."    As  a  result  of  the  waiver  clause  a  college  degree 
and  employment  "in  a  responsible  position  dealing  with  prob- 
lems relating  to ...  juvenile  delinquents  and  adult  offenders," 
as  recorded  above,  are  not  required.     However,  it  does  appear 
that  strict  application  of  the  standards  set  up  in  Rhode 
Island  should  result  in  reasonably  well-qualified  personnel 
in  the  Division  of  Probation  and  Parole.    An  over-all  view 
of  the  current  personnel  appears  to  indicate  that  this  situ- 
ation prevails . 

It  is  a  first  principle  of  social  agency  procedure 
that  the  activities  of  workers  in  the  field  receive  supervision 
from  a  qualified  social  case  work  supervisor.    The  Rhode 
Island  Department  of  Civil  Service  has  established  standards 
for  that  type  of  position  and  the  Division  of  Probation  and 
Parole  employs  a  supervisor  of  case  work.     Under  the  adminis- 
trative procedure  in  the  Division  the  duties  of  the  supervisor 

6  Refer  to  employment  announcement  of  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Civil  Service. 


are  concerned  with  probation  exclusively.    As  a  consequence 
this  official  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  case  work 
processes  employed  by  parole  counselors.     The  case  records  of 
parole  counselors  from  all  parts  of  the  State  when  returned 
to  them  as  approved  are  stamped  with  the  initials  of  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  Administrator  of  Probation  and 
Parole.     The  Department  of  Civil  Service  has  classified  the 
position  of  Administrative  Assistant  in  the  State  service  as 
a  clerical  job.     No  knowledge  of  case  work  or  even  basic  so- 
ciology is  required  of  those  certified  for  that  kind  of  work. 
The  weakness  of  the  arrangement  relative  to  supervision  of 
the  work  of  parole  counselors  is  self-evident. 

3 .  The  Method  of  Supervision 

The  applicant  for  parole  whose  case  receives  favorable 
consideration  is  instructed  regarding  the  terms  of  release 
by  the  administrative  assistant  to  the  warden.    As  a  matter 
of  practice  he  is  completely  outfitted  with  clothing,  if 
there  is  a  need,  and  is  given  a  minimum  of  five  dollars.  He 
is  then  directed  to  make  a  report  to  his  parole  counselor 
within  twenty-four  hours.     The  institution  then  sends  written 
notice  to  the  counselor  that  the  parolee  has  been  released. 

Parole  supervision  is  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
home  and  community  visits  and  office  reports.     Parolees  are 
required  to  report  at  least  once  each  week  at  the  outset  of 
the  parole  period.    Home  visits  are  made  at  least  once  each 


month.     If  intensive  oversight  appears  to  be  needed  the  fre- 
quency of  both  home  and  office  visits  is  increased.    As  the 
parolee  gives  evidence  of  becoming  progressively  readjusted 
to  normal  social  life,  the  supervisory  oversight  is  quanti- 
tatively relaxed. 

Counselors  are  required  to  maintain  case  records  on 
each  parolee  under  supervision.     Records  are  kept  in  dupli- 
cate so  that  the  central  parole  office  copy  is  identical  with 
that  in  branch  office  files.     The  full  preparole  investiga- 
tion is  available  in  both  files.     Counselors  are  required  to 
keep  case  records  up  to  date  on  a  quarterly  basis,  obtaining 
originals  from  the  central  office  for  the  purpose  of  record- 
ing.   Current  records  are  then  forwarded  to  the  central  of- 
fice and  the  second  copy  is  returned  to  the  branch  office 
after  approval. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  case  loads,  and  at  present 
the  average  case  load  is  seventy- f ive ,  parole  cases  receive 
priority  in  the  matter  of  oversight.     The  case  records,  which 
include  the  dates  of  all  contacts,  are  recorded  in  summary 
form.     It  should  not  be  difficult  to  evaluate  the  work  of  in- 
dividual counselors  even  though  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
summary  recording  the  record  does  not  contain  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  case  work  process. 

Discharge  from  parole  is  a  strictly  informal  matter. 
The  date  of  expiration  of  the  original  sentence  less  good 


time  determines  the  day  of  discharge.  Life  termers  continue 
under  supervision  until  or  unless  granted  an  outright  pardon 
by  the  Governor. 7 

Pull  rights  of  citizenship  are  not  automatically  re- 
turned to  those  who  complete  the  period  of  parole  successful- 
ly.   Any  person  who  is  sentenced  to  more  than  one  year  in  the 
State  prison  "shall  forever  thereafter  be  incapable  of  being 
elected  to  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  in  this 
State  and  of  acting  as  an  elector  therein,"  unless  the  gen- 
eral assembly  expressly  restores  the  privilege. 8    The  advisa- 
bility of  depriving  parolees  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  is 
in  doubt.    Rehabilitation  is  possible  only  under  normal  con- 
ditions.    The  more  normal  the  conditions  under  which  parolees 
live,  the  greater  are  the  probabilities  of  their  successful 
social  adjustment.     There  is  good  basis  for  the  contention 
that  full  citizenship  rights  should  be  restored  at  the  time 
of  release  on  parole  or  within  a  short  time  thereafter. 9 

7  Supra ,  p.  17. 

8  R.I.  Public  Laws,  1955,  Ch.  2250,  sees.  50,  51. 

9  Attorney  General's  Survey  of  Release  Procedures, 
Vol.  IV,   "Parole,"  p.  299. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

This  chapter  points  out  a  number  of  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  Rhode  Island  parole  law  and  the  processes  of  se- 
lection and  supervision  which  have  been  treated  in  some  detail 
in  the  preceding  chapters.     This  chapter  does  not  review  in 
detail  the  data  which  supports  the  conclusions  reached.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  present  the  deductions  which  logically 
follow  the  evidence  assembled. 

1.  The  Parole  Statute 

Two  separate  boards  of  parole  function  in  the  State. 
The  inadvisability  of  this  arrangement  and  the  superiority 
of  a  central  parole-granting  agency  has  been  indicated. 

The  Governor  and  the  Attorney  General  are  among  the 
membership  of  the  State  Parole  Board.     The  authoritative 
opinion  presented  is  diametrically  opposed  to  inclusion  of 
political  officers  of  the  State  in  the  personnel  of  parole 
boards . 

The  appointment  of  members  of  parole  boards  to  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  as  is  the  case  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, is  not  in  line  with  good  practice  and  opens  the  door  to 
parole  abuses. 

Parole  board  membership  in  the  State  is  a  part-time 
activity.  Although  it  has  been  authoritatively  proclaimed 
that  the  efficient  operation  of  parole  demands  the  full  time 


and  attention  of  officials  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  parole 
selection,  part-time  service  on  parole  boards  is  not  undesira- 
ble in  Rhode  Island  in  view  of  local  conditions. 

The  absence  in  the  parole  law  of  a  requirement  of 
special  qualifications  for  membership  on  the  State  Parole 
Board  is  one  of  its  undesirable  features,  though  the  integ- 
rity and  practicality  of  the  present  membership  is  not  a  part 
of  the  point  at  issue. 

The  necessity  of  the  vote  of  the  Governor  with  the 
majority  in  order  that  a  parole  release  be  granted  places  the 
State  in  the  position  of  having  Executive  control  of  parole, 
which  is  not  according  to  the  best  recognized  practice. 

The  discretion  of  the  State  Board  to  parole  is  limited 
between  a  minimum  and  a  maximum.     The  minimum  of  one  half 
time  is  not  looked  upon  as  satisfactory  in  some  quarters, 
where  it  is  advocated  that  one  third  time  should  be  established 
as  a  minimum,  such  as  is  the  situation  in  respect  to  the  Wel- 
fare Board  of  Parole.     The  absence  of  an  indeterminate  sen- 
tence law  among  the  Rhode  Island  statutes  has  been  pointed 
out.     The  fact  that  the  type  of  offense,  with  the  exception 
of  habitual  criminal,  and  the  length  of  sentence,  with  the 
exception  of  life  term,  does  not  limit  the  parole  authority 
is  a  desirable  feature  of  the  law. 

In  the  absence  of  a  flexible  parole  law,  the  law  pro- 
viding for  good-time  deductions  on  sentences  of  one  year  and 
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over  appears  to  be  desirable. 

2 .  The  Selective  Process 

Rhode  Island  parole  law  does  not  require  that  applica- 
tions be  made  by  prisoners  for  consideration  of  their  cases 
by  the  State  Board  of  Parole.     However,  it  is  the  practice  to 
require  them.    Evidence  which  has  been  presented  from  parole 
authorities  indicates  that  cases  should  be  considered  routine 
ly  by  boards,  and  that  where  applications  are  required  those 
who  most  need  the  oversight  provided  by  parole  are  not  likely 
to  receive  it. 

The  preparole  investigation  employed  in  the  State  is 
adequate.     It  complies  with  what  are  considered  to  be  good 
standards  and  provides  parole  board  members  with  an  informa- 
tive basis  for  selection. 

The  parole  hearing  in  Rhode  Island  is  private  and  meas 
ures  up,  in  so  far  as  procedure  is  concerned,  to  accepted 
standards.     The  undesirable  features  found  to  accompany  hear- 
ings in  many  jurisdictions  are  generally  absent. 

Board  policy  concerning  employment  for  prospective 
parolees  is  realistic.    Though  there  are  stern  regulations 
each  case  is  considered  on  its  merits.     This  approach  has 
been  authoritatively  commended. 

3 .  Parole  Supervision 

The  State-wide  parole  service  that  is  a  part  of  the 
Rhode  Island  system  provides  good  coverage  under  a  centralized 
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plan  of  operation,  and  quantitatively  the  supervisory  function 
of  parole  is  adequately  cared  for. 

The  staff  of  parole  counselors  functioning  in  the  State 
is  employed  under  a  merit  system.    While  the  qualifications 
required  of  counselors  fall  below  quoted  standards  it  appears 
that  in  view  of  influencing  circumstances  the  staff  as  a 
whole  is  relatively  well-qualified  for  the  work.    The  ab- 
sence of  a  case  work  supervisor  for  parole  is  not  in  line 
with  accepted  standards  for  a  case  work  agency  and  represents 
a  weakness  in  the  administrative  organization. 

The  method  of  supervision  by  means  of  the  office  re- 
port and  the  home  and  community  visit  that  is  carried  on  in 
Rhode  Island  appears  to  provide  a  good  standard  of  parole 
oversight.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  particular  reason 
why  parolees  should  not  have  the  full  and  intensive  oversight 
required. 

The  dual  record  system,  whereby  both  the  central  and 
branch  offices  have  current  information  on  all  cases,  is  a 
commendable  administrative  feature. 


Appro red, 


Dean 
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